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THE SPIRITUAL BASIS OF CATHOLICISM 
THOUGHTS FOR PENTECOST 


F Christ were now to appear among us and talk to us 

as He did during the forty days between Easter and 

Ascension, would we be very interested in hearing 

Him expounding the Scriptures in all the things that 

are concerning Him? Or would we like Peter ask 

Him: ‘‘Master, teach us how to pray’’? I am afraid we would 

:ather ask Him whether America should stay out of war, or what 

He thinks about Father Coughlin or about the third term. In other 

words, we would have the same attitude as did the apostles when 

they asked Christ before His ascent into heaven: “Lord, wilt Thou 

at this time restore again the kingdom of Israel?’’ And certainly 

Christ would give us the same answer He gave them: “It is not 

for you to know the times or moments which the Father has put 

in His own power: but you shall receive the power of the Holy 

Ghost coming upon you” (Acts i, 7, 8). He would ask us to con- 

centrate our attention on the spiritual basis of our life as Christians 
and Catholics. 

The lack of consideration given to the spiritual basis of 
Catholicism is revealed in the fact that the feast of Pentecost has 
atrophied so much in the minds of most Catholics today. The idea 
which most of the faithful entertain concerning this feast was 
brought home to me last year, when on the Saturday preceding 
Whitsunday I inquired of a group of children what feast we were 
preparing to celebrate. Five out of twenty knew the answer!— 
By the way, they were pupils of Catholic schools!—-Those who 
know about Pentecost usually have the impression that fifty days 
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after Easter we celebrate another feast, commemorating the descent 
of the Holy Ghost upon the apostles. It escapes their mind that 
there is an essential connection between Pentecost and Easter and 
that Pentecost is nothing but the fulfilment of Easter. 


One reason why Pentecost became isolated is certainly to be 
found in the fact that the idea of the “‘blessed fifty days’’ after 
Easter as constituting one continuous feast is lost entirely. The 
ancient Church celebrated these fifty days as a symbol of the new 
age and of its eternal joys secured to us by the resurrection of 
Christ. Nobody was allowed to kneel down, but all the prayers 
were to be said standing, to pay tribute to the resurrection of the 
Lord (‘‘ob reverentiam resurrectionis dominicae’’), neither was 
anybody allowed to fast during these days. The emperor Theodo- 
sius even made a law that theaters and circus should remain closed, 
in order that the minds of the Christians might be free to worship 
God and to meditate on the glorious deeds of the apostles (“‘totae 
christianorum ac fidelium mentes Det cultibus occupantur’’). It 
the blessed fifty days are celebrated as one feast, Pentecost is not 
a new feast, but rather the conclusion of Easter, as is moreover 
clearly indicated in the words of the epistle of Whitsunday: ‘““When 
the days of the Pentecost were accomplished, they were all together 
in one place.” 

The outpouring of the Holy Ghost on Pentecost is the inte- 
gration of Easter, because it is the Spirit of the risen Christ who is 
thus given us. The Holy Ghost does not come down upon the 
apostles as a ‘““Deus ex machina,”’ but He is sent by Christ, who 
by His passion, resurrection and ascension became the “Lord of 
the Spirit.’’ From the pierced side of Christ came forth blood and 
water. Water however is the symbol of, the Spirit. Christ is the 
Moses of the New Testament and the Spiritual Rock whence flows 
a stream of living water when struck with the cross—His wooden 
rod. St. John describes how on the last and great day of the fes- 
tivity, Jesus stood and cried, saying: “If any man thirst, let him 
come to Me and drink, he that believeth in Me. As the Scripture 
saith: Out of His (the Messias’) heart shall flow rivers of living 
water. This He said of the Spirit which they should receive, who 
believed in Him: for as yet the Spirit was not given, because Jesus 
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was not yet glorified’ (John vii, 37-39). The risen Christ on the 
evening of His day of resurrection then gives the Spirit to the 
Apostles (John xx, 22). As He rose for our justification, so He 
ascended to His Father for our glorification. ‘‘Ascending on high 
He led captivity captive. He gave gifts to men’’ (Eph. iv, 8), and 
“if I go not, the Paraclete will not come to you, but if I go, I 
will send Him to you” (John xvi, 7). St. Peter’s discourse on the 
day of Pentecost likewise links the exaltation of Christ with the 
descent of the Paraclete: ‘“‘Exalted by the right hand of God and 
having received of the Father the promise of the Holy Ghost, He 
hath poured forth this which you see and hear’ (Acts ii, 33). 


If Pentecost is the fulfilment of Easter, it is evident that the 
spiritual basis of Catholicism is nothing else than the Spirit of the 
risen Christ, the ‘Spirit of the Lord” (introit of Whitsunday). 
Let us consider a moment what that means for us. First of all, the 
Spirit of the risen Christ is not the “‘spirit’’ of modern individual- 
ism. Not that He is by His very nature opposed to everything 
material and visible or to every kind of organized community- 
life. The Spirit upon whom the Church is built is, on the con- 
trary, the living water which flows from the heart of the glorified 
Christ (cf. John vii, 39). The body of Christ is His source. For 
that reason He is communicated to us through visible signs, the 
sacraments, which are an extension of the glorified nature of 
Christ. We must be incorporated by the sacraments into the body 
of the risen Christ before we can really live in the Spirit of Christ. 
And this incorporation into the body of the risen Christ is possible 
only by dying and rising with Christ in baptism. 

Being communicated to us through the glorified body of 
Christ and its instruments, the sacraments, the Spirit of the risen 
Christ is the Spirit of membership in the body of Christ. He is 
not the principle of life for every Christian taken as an isolated 
individual, but He is, first of all, the principle of life for the 
body of Christ as a whole, dividing to everyone according as He 
will (cf. 1 Cor. xii), for the edifying of the body of Christ (Eph. 
iv, 12). Thus the Church is the fulness of the risen Christ whom 
God has made head over all the Church (Eph. i, 22, 23). 
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The Spirit of the risen Christ ‘fills the whole earth’’ (introit 
of Whitsunday). “He that descended is the same also that as- 
cended above all the heavens, that He might fil all things’ (Eph. 
iv, 10). We are still waiting for the moment when this our cor- 
ruptible body shall put on incorruption (cf. 1 Cor. xv, 53) and 
when that which is mortal may be swallowed up by life (2 Cor. 
v, 4), but God who maketh us for this very thing, has given us 
the pledge of the Spirit (2 Cor. v, 5). The Spirit does not only 
sanctify our souls in a purely spiritual way, but He prepares our 
bodies for the resurrection through the sacraments, and He con- 
quers this corporeal world, freeing it by means of the sacramentals 
from the domination of the powers of darkness. 

Thus the Spirit who is the basis of Catholicism, far from 
being opposed to anything material and to organized community- 
life, comes from the glorified body of Christ, builds up the body 
of the Church as the fulness of the risen Christ, and transfigures 
this corporeal world. 

If the Spirit who is given to the Church on Pentecost has 
nothing to do with the exaggerated spiritualism of later times, we 
ought however not to underestimate the purely spiritual values 
which He imparts to the Church. ‘‘He that containeth all things 
hath knowledge of the voice’ (introit of Whitsunday). The Spirit 
of Pentecost is the Spirit of the Word of God. For that reason He 
inspires the faithful with profound love for the word of God in 
holy Scripture. ‘I will meditate on Thy commandments which 
I have loved exceedingly,”’ sings the Church during the octave of 
Pentecost (offertory on Wednesday). Moreover, He imparts to the 
faithful the deeper knowledge of holy Scripture and enables them 
to “‘taste the beautiful word of God’’ (Hebr. vi, 5). 

The writings of the Fathers, their sermons to the people, 
show on every page their profound knowledge of holy Scripture. 
No priest or bishop could be ordained who did not know the 
psalter by heart. But ‘“‘the knowledge of the voice’’ was by no 
means limited to the sacerdotal state. It was always considered as 
one of the essential features of the messianic age that the Lord 
poured out His spirit upon all flesh, upon old and young, upon 
sons and daughters, upon servants and handmaids even, according 
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to the prophecy of Joel which St. Peter saw fulfilled on the day 
of Pentecost (cf. the lesson on Wednesday in the octave of Pen- 
tecost). The worship of the Church is based upon holy Scripture, 
and the principle followed in the liturgy for the lessons from the 
Old and New Testament is that every Christian should hear or 
read the entire Scripture at least once a year. It is certainly not an 
exaggeration when St. John Chrysostom tells us that in his time 
“David (the psalter) is everywhere,’’ and when St. Jerome says 
that in Palestine the peasants sing the psalms even during their 
work in the fields. At the time when Arianism threatened to sub- 
merge the whole Church, it was the Christian people who by their 
familiarity with holy Scripture decided the battle for the true faith. 
The same is true for the Middle Ages. 


Indeed no age hardly has been so much swayed by the Bible as 
the Middle Ages. We distracted modern men can hardly get an idea 
of the intensity of the influence of the Bible on its readers during 
the Middle Ages. These men did not only read the Bible daily, nay 
even several times a day, but they also had acquired the somewhat 
dificult art of meditation on the words of Scripture. They suc- 
ceeded so much in that art and became so absorbed in scriptural 
lore that their mind followed scriptural lines in everyday life. The 
words of the Bible permeated all spheres of medieval life, and set its 
seal upon every mental activity. As a whole, the Middle Ages are 
the ages of one book, and that book is the Bible. 


That is the judgment of a Protestant historian (Skogvard- 
Petersen, Bibles During a Thousand Years). Moreover, it has been 
established that during the fifty years after the art of bookprinting 
had been invented, a total of 1,025 editions and 704,500 copies 
of parts of the Bible were printed for the Catholic laity to serve 
as meditation books in their private homes. At the same time 
1,801 editions consisting of 1,374,000 copies of biblical prayer- 
books were printed for the laity. Summing up these two classes 
of the parts of the Bible we have a grand total of 2,826 editions 
and 2,078,000 copies printed exclusively for the use of the laity 
(according to Rev. John M. Lenhart, O.M.Cap., in ‘““The Bible 
as the Meditation Book of the Medieval Laity,’’ Ecclestastical Re- 
view, CI, 193-220). It was only at the time of the counter- 
reformation that the ‘knowledge of the voice’’ was replaced by pri- 
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vate effusions of the heart, which finally eliminated nearly all bibli- 
cal portions from our prayerbooks. 

Because the Spirit who was sent to the Church on Pentecost 
is the Spirit of the risen Christ, He opens the minds of the faith- 
ful for the true spiritual meaning of holy Scripture, showing in all 
the Scriptures the things that are concerning Christ. ‘“‘He (the 
Paraclete) shall receive of Mine and shall show it to you” (John 
xvi, 14). The Spirit gives a new life to the old letter, makes 
the old commandment a new commandment, as St. John says: 
“Dearly beloved, I write not a new commandment to you, but 
an old commandment which you had from the beginning. The 
old commandment is the word which you have heard. Again a 
new commandment I write unto you, which thing is true both 
in Him and in you, because the darkness is passed and the true 
Jight now shineth. . . . He that loveth his brother abideth in the 
light’’ (1 John ii, 7-9). 

On the fiftieth day after the passage through the Red Sea, 
the chosen people were given the letter of the law written on tables 
of stone by the finger of God. Now, fifty days after His resurrec- 
tion, Christ sends His Spirit to His disciples to write the law of the 
new covenant, not on tables of stone, but in the fleshly tables of 
the heart, “‘that through the love poured forth in their hearts by 
Him, they might be able to fulfil the law not only without its 
being a burden but even with delight’’ (St. Augustine, De cate- 
chizandis rudibus, c. 23, according to the translation of J. P. 
Christopher, Washington, D. C., 1926). Thus on the day of 
Pentecost the ministration of death engraven with letters upon 
stone was abolished, and was replaced by the ministration of the 
Spirit that quickeneth (cf. 2 Cor. iii). 4“The Lord is Spirit, and 
where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty’ (2 Cor. iii, 17). 

If the spiritual basis of Catholicism is the Spirit of the risen 
Christ, Catholicism cannot be an accumulation of commandments 
to be obeyed, of prescriptions to be observed, of examples to be 
imitated. ‘“The law of the spirit of life in Christ Jesus hath deliv- 
ered me from the law of sin and of death,’ says St. Paul (Rom. 
viii, 2). The New Law is not imposed on us from without, as the 
Old Law was, but it is the Holy Ghost Himself present in us. 
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“Lex nova est ipsa gratia Spiritus Sancti—The New Law is the 
grace of the Holy Ghost,’’ says St. Thomas in his admirable trea- 
tise on the New Law (Summa Theol., I-II, 106, 1). The Old 
Law is the law of fear, threatening the sinner with punishment. 
The New Law is the law of charity, which ‘‘is poured forth in 
our hearts by the Holy Ghost who is given to us’’ (Rom. v, 5). 
The Old Law is weak and empty; the New Law is life, because it 
does not exist outside of man, as did the letter of the written law, 
but it is within man as a gift. The Old Law may prevent the hand 
of man from doing wrong. The New Law changes the heart and 
creates an inner inclination to and love for virtue in the minds of 
the faithful. 

For that reason we are not slaves anymore, but friends and 
free men, ‘“‘by the freedom by which Christ has made us free”’ 
(Gal. iv, 31). The New Law is the “‘law of liberty’’ (Jas. i, 25), 
because it imposes only that which is necessary for our salvation, 
and because it imposes it not from without, but it moves to fulfil 
the law by the inner instinct of grace, that means, freely. Thus 
finally the whole law and the prophets depend on the two com- 
mandments, namely, that we should love God with our whole 
heart and with our whole soul and with our whole mind, and 
that we should love our neighbor as ourselves. 


The ‘commandment’ of love is not a letter, but it is the 
power from on high which filled the Church on the day of Pen- 
tecost. The spiritual basis of Catholicism is the divine ‘‘Agape,”’ 
the love that descends from the Father, through Christ, in the 
Spirit. For that reason the foundation of the Church on Pentecost 
is in sharp contrast to the building of the city of Babel. Babel is 
built by human effort, men try to reach heaven by their own power. 
Their final aim is that their name may be famous (Gen. xi, 3, 4). 
The city of the living God comes down from heaven (Apoc. xxi, 
2), as the bride whom Christ prepared by His death; her aim is 
not the glorification of man, but she is ‘‘adorned for her husband.”’ 
In her midst flows ‘‘a river of water of life, clear as crystal, pro- 
ceeding from the throne of God and of the Lamb’”’ (Apoc. xxii, 1), 
the Spirit of the risen Christ. He “‘gives testimony of Christ’’ 
(John v, 27). According to the idea of the Greek Fathers, the 
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Holy Ghost, who is sent to the Church by the risen Christ (the 
Lamb on the throne!), is the ‘‘image’’ of the Son, as the Son is the 
‘image’ of the Father. Being the ‘‘image’’ of the Son, He trans- 
forms the Church and us within the Church into the image of 
the Father. “‘But we all beholding the glory of the-Lord with 
open face, are transformed into the same image from glory to glory, 
as by the Spirit of the Lord’ (2 Cor. iii, 18). So the Spirit of 
Pentecost is the Spirit of sonship, crying in us: Abba, Father. 
‘For by Him we have access in one Spirit to the Father’ (Eph. ui, 
18). The Church becomes the holy temple of the Lord, ‘‘an habi- 
tation of God in the Spirit’’ (Eph. ii, 22). 


If the spiritual basis of Catholicism is the Spirit of the risen 
Christ, then its noblest and most essential function here in the 
world is worship. To offer ‘‘spiritual sacrifices’’ is the exclusive 
privilege of those who have access to the Father by the risen Christ, 
in His Spirit. ‘‘Glory be to the Father by the Son, in the Holy 
Ghost.’’ These words sum up the whole spiritual function of 
Catholicism in this world, and these words become a divine reality 
in the offering of the “‘oblatio rationabilis’’ of the Eucharist. But 
the tree of life of the holy Eucharist is ‘‘on both sides of the river 
which proceeds from the throne of God and from the Lamb”’ 
(Apoc. xxii, 2). 


DAMASUS WINZEN, O.S.B. 
Darlington, N. J. 
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Seek to come together more frequently to offer the 
Eucharist and to give glory to God. For when you 
gather together frequently the powers of Satan are de- 
stroyed, and his mischief is brought to naught, by the 
concord of your faith. There is nothing better than 
peace, by which every war in heaven and on earth is 
stilled—ST. IGNATIUS OF ANTIOCH, Letter to the 
Ephesians, XIII. 
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THE CORPUS CHRISTI PROCESSION 


WN the various papal decrees of the thirteenth and early 
fourteenth centuries which approved and proclaimed 
the feast of Corpus Christ there is no mention of a 
procession on that day. Nor is there any indication 
in the biography of the Blessed Juliana that the 
founda of the feast expected a procession to form a part of the 
solemnity. So far as Rome is concerned we have to wait until the 
time of Pope Martin V (1417-1431) before we find an official 
decree on the matter. 

Like the feast itself, the procession seems to have had its 
origin far from Rome. The earliest notice we have indicates that 
ihe procession for Corpus Christi was first held at Cologne in the 
late years of the thirteenth century; between 1264 and 1279 the 
chapter of the church of St. Gereon in that city decided to celebrate 
the feast with a procession. In the first half of the following cen- 
tury, it was held quite generally throughout Germany and North- 
ern France. Its presence in England is noted in a document at the 
same period: the statutes of the tailors’ guild of Lincoln dated 
1328 prescribe that all members shall take part in the procession 
on the feast of the Lord’s Body. In Italy we find it at Milan in 
1338; at Pavia in 1404. For Rome, the first indication is an indul- 
gence granted in 1429 by Pope Martin V to all who take part 
in the procession on Corpus Christi. 

The manner in which the procession was carried out varied 
greatly according to the locality. Certain traits are however univer- 
sal. The procession is always joyful in character in contrast to the 
ancient “‘litanies’’ held on the Rogation days which were peniten- 
tial in spirit. Everyone takes part therein: clergy and laity, knight 
and servant, the craftsman and his apprentice in the costume of 
their guild. Hymns are sung on the way and flowers and rushes 
are strewn on the road; actors portray, in living tableaux, scenes 
trom the Old and New Testament. Dancing was not unknown; 
in fact it has survived in certain parts of Spain, at least until quite 
recently, where the seises or boy-dancers, specially trained for the 
occasion, dance before the Blessed Sacrament. 
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A common practice in Austria and Poland was to establish 
four stations at various parts of the city where the procession 
halted. At each station a deacon chanted the beginning of one of 
the four gospels, facing a different direction each time to indicate 
that the gospel had been preached to the world. The Blessed Sacra- 
ment was exposed to the adoration of the people and it was appar- 
ently the custom in some cities to give benediction at each station. 

In France, the Corpus Christi procession was prescribed by 
various synods in the fourteenth century, e.g., Sens 1320, Paris 
1323. In the course of time, it developed into the great pageant of 
the year. At Angers, we are told, the procession lasted from six 
in the morning until four in the afternoon. At Laon, we have the 
typical medieval procession. The streets were decorated with flow- 
ers and green branches, the front of the houses with hanging drape- 
ries. The cortege was headed by the guilds, each preceded by its 
banner and a large candle. Next came the confraternities and the 
pilgrims. Immediately before the Host marched the parish priests 
and the canons of the cathedral wearing garlands of flowers on 
their heads. The bishop carried the Blessed Sacrament and was 
followed by the civic officials and the clerks. In Brittany, a charm- 
ing feature of the procession was the presence of fifty children from 
three to five years of age who were dressed as angels, complete to 
the wings. In other localities the picturesqueness of the procession 
was enhanced by portable stages on which were portrayed scenes 
from the Bible either by living persons or by the use of wax 
figures. 

The devotion of the French people for this ceremony was 
demonstrated in striking fashion in 1793 when the Revolution was 
in full swing. The king had been executed some three months 
previously and the assembly had recently passed a law outlawing 
the clergy; and yet a Corpus Christi procession took place in Paris 
that year on May 30. We know the details from the report of a 
member of the secret police to the minister Garat: 


In several churches I saw crowds of people, and among them 
the wives of our sans-culottes. When I came to St. Martin’s street, 
I heard a drum and caught a glimpse of a banner; the rumor ran 
that the parish of St. Louis was going to hold a procession. . 
There were a dozen priests and at their head an old man, the dean, 
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who carried the monstrance under a canopy. The procession was 
headed by the sexton and was protected by an armed force of about 
twenty volunteers who marched before and behind. Along the 
street, the spectators fell on their knees; I did not see a man who 
failed to take off his hat. A few minutes later I was in the Market 
when the sound of the drums announced the approach of the pro- 
cession. You should have seen the embarrassment of our lady-citi- 
zens, but it only took them a minute to decide to shut up shop 
and go to the procession; when /e Dieu passed they were all on their 
knees. What a picture that was! The presence of God, our old 
master who has not ceased to exist, has caused consternation to all. 
In their faces I saw regret and sorrow. People of every age and rank 
stood silent, ashamed, cast-down; some even had tears in their eyes. 
The priests and the participants seemed very well pleased with the 
reception which they received everywhere. I hope, Citizen-Minis- 
ter, that this report will not find its way to your waste-basket. 


Apparently the citizen-minister took appropriate measures, 
for in less than six months, the same people were crowning the 
Goddess Reason in Notre Dame. 


For Rome, we have a number of interesting details in the 
diary of John Burchard, who was master of ceremonies at the Vati- 
can in the closing years of the fifteenth century. The procession 
took place before the Mass. The pope vested in one of the chapels 
of the papal palace and carried the sacred Host enclosed in a casket. 
The procession went from the Vatican down the Via Nuova to 
the Castle of S. Angelo and then back to St. Peter’s where the 
Mass was sung by one of the cardinals. Since all the cardinals, 
bishops, clergy, and monks of Rome, not to mention the papal 
notaries and other officials of the curia, took part, we may well 
imagine the task that was John’s. In spite of careful planning 
something invariably went wrong. For example, in 1488, although 
he had taken care to publish the order of precedence ahead of time, 
the procession had not yet formed when the pope came down from 
the Vatican; the clergy of St. Peter’s wished to go immediately 
before the papal cross, regardless of the fact, as John tells us, that 
he had announced that the clergy were to follow the order of his 
list under pain of a fine of one hundred ducats. However, John 
was endowed with the qualities necessary for his position and soon 
put a stop to such nonsense. “I ordered them to retire,’’ he says, 
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“‘and not to hinder our procession or to come with us. I made all 
the monks draw up along the way and stand there until the pope 
had passed with the Host. This was not well done for they ought 
to have gone on before our procession a little way, which they 
did not do.’’ He then goes on to tell us that things will be done 
properly the next year and the clergy will be told to form in pro- 
cession an hour ahead of time. But alas, the best laid plans of mas- 
ters of ceremonies often fail to achieve the end intended. When the 
next year comes around, we read: ‘““The procession started at eleven 
o'clock though it was announced for nine. . . . Although I had 
given orders yesterday that the clergy of the city should take their 
procession before ours, yet it was not done; but when ours started, 
they also were immediately in front of us and hindered us.’’ He 
then adds—and this apparently was the one bright spot from his 
point of view as master of ceremonies—‘‘there were, however, 
only a few monks and clergy present.”’ 

In England, one of the features of the procession developed 
into a quite separate event. The portraying of scenes from the 
sacred Scriptures on this day represents the typical English mystery 
play of the late Middle Ages. Each guild undertook to portray a 
scene. In the Order of Pageants for the Play of Corpus Christi at 
York for the year 1415 there are some fifty scenes ranging from 
the creation of the world to the last judgment. The fishmongers 
and mariners portray Noah in the ark; the goldsmiths, the Magi; 
the vintners, the wedding feast of Cana; to the bakers is given the 
privilege of reproducing the Last Supper. Apparently these pageants 
distracted the attention of the people from the main purpose of the 
day: at York, the procession is postponed until Friday and the 
feast itself is given over to the drama. In ogher localities, the play is 
advanced to Whitsunday, to give the procession its proper impor- 
tance on Corpus Christi. 

With the coming of the reformation to England, the cele- 
bration of the feast is sharply curtailed. The procession is of course 
forbidden. To appease the people, some curious substitutes are 
offered. In the Records of York we read: ‘‘As the Corpus Christi 
pageants were gradually discontinued, other spectacles and diver- 
sions were provided for the entertainment of the people. The 
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diversion of bear-baiting was occasionally authorized by the Lord 
Mayor and his council who countenanced the cruel sport by their 
presence.”” Quite a reformation! 

Father Bridgett in his History of the Holy Eucharist in Great 
Britain gives two examples of curious survivals of the Corpus 
Christi procession. In North Wales, long after the country was 
reformed, the people continued to strew flowers and rushes before 
their doors on the eve of the ancient feast, knowing only that it was 
ancient custom. In London, the Company of the Skinners con- 
tinued to parade each year on that day through the streets of the 
city from their hall on Dowgate Hill to the church of St. Antholin 
in Watling Street, attended by a number of boys and girls; and 
though they carried nothing and followed nothing but themselves, 
the old honor intended for our Lord was continued, for the chil- 
dren strewed flowers before them as they walked. It was such inci- 
dents as these that led the English convert, Canon Oakeley, to write 
in his Lyra Liturgica: 

Still find we, up and down 
In country or in town, 
The footprints of our fathers holier tread, 
A relic here and there 
A pageant or a fair, 
And old traditions floating round the dead. 


VINCENT L. KENNEDY, C.S.B. 


Toronto, Canada 
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THE BOURGEOIS SPIRIT AND THE CHRISTIAN 
RENEWAL (II) 


HE bourgeois spirit and the new ideals of life it engen- 
dered necessarily had their effect in molding the struc- 
ture of social life and social institutions. In general, 
the living together of men in peace and harmony 

mum} depends on definite institutions and machinery of 
human intercourse, and these must in turn be instinct with proper 
ideals in regard to the meaning and purpose of life among men. 

Only when there is an inner spirit held in common by a group of 

men can their social life be successful. There must be not only a 

set of commonly accepted guiding ideas, but also some recognition 

of the dignity of human personality, all grounded in ethical prin- 
ciples. Without these, organized social life among men seems to 
be doomed to failure from the start. There can be no cooperative 
and peaceful existence among men under principles of pure individ- 
ualism. At all events, such principles, if sincerely followed out, 
will tend to change the social fabric of life considerably, if not to 
disintegrate it entirely. 

In this regard the ‘Communist Manifesto” of 1848 has the 
following to say: 

The bourgeoisie, wherever it has got the upperhand, has put an 
end to all feudal, patriarchal, idyllic relations. It has pitilessly torn 
asunder the motley feudal ties that bound man to his ‘natural supe- 
riors,’ and has left remaining no other nexus between man and man 
than naked self-interest, than callous ‘cash payment.’ It has drowned 
the most heavenly ecstasies of religious fervor, of chivalrous enthu- 
siasm, of philistine sentimentalism, in the icy water of egotistical 
calculation. It has resolved personal worth into exchange value, and 
in place of the numberless indefeasible*chartered freedoms, has set 
up that single unconscionable freedom—Free Trade. In one word, 
for exploitation, veiled by religious and political illusions, it has 
substituted naked, shameless, direct, brutal exploitation. 


The modern man is indeed above all enamored of himself, to 
such an extent that he wishes to impress his stamp on all things 
and is filled with hatred for all that is different or opposes his own 
designs. Witness, for instance, the use of armed force in suppress- 
ing strikes of various kinds, and in preventing organization of the 
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downtrodden, and in a grosser way in order to practice the many 
racketeering schemes that exemplify our individualistic grabbing 
at its worst. 


The bourgeois man of today has no ideals that have positive 
social implications. Imbued with the ideal of personal aggrandize- 
ment, he must view all his environment as legitimate prey for his 
own purposes. There is so soul or spirit to society as such, and 
social relations are only superficial as a consequence. His life is 
consequently full of shams, it is the external polish that counts 
wherever force must be aided by diplomacy, or else the shrewdness 
that knows how to get by with appearances. For anything is 
allowed that succeeds or gets by, and ‘‘nothing succeeds like suc- 
cess."’ Success is his one criterion of respect or value and he recog- 
nizes no deeper personal qualities of character. He respects no per- 
sons except insofar as they can be useful to him; otherwise anyone 
is as good as the best, and all try to keep up with the rest by 
accepting the same patterns of dress, speech, and even habits of life 
as well as hobbies. Everything is thus reduced to a common denom- 
inator, some would say, to monotonous mediocrity. Even the nat- 
ural distinctions between male and female, parent and child, are 
minimized. The bourgeois woman is not satisfied with a comple- 
mentary cooperation between man and woman, she wants to be a 
man in her position in society and do whatever he does, to the 
great loss of the ennobling influence of true Christian, unsenti- 
mental chivalry. Similarly the child of the modern home is no 
longer satisfied to be a child, and as soon as reason dawns, if not 
before, it conducts its own affairs and not infrequently runs the 
entire family. 


Consequently nature can no longer be a guide in the direction 
of man’s affairs, but must itself succumb to the pattern of the day. 
Mechanical efficiency has supplanted the spontaneities of nature 
to such an extent that whole masses of people know nothing of 
the beauties of life in the open fields. There is talk even of window- 
less houses, of cities enclosed in gigantic glass cages, and the like. 
With the desertion of man’s natural love and reverence for nature, 
the inspiration of the latter for beauty wanes, and never before 
has there been such a cult of the drab and the ugly and the com- 
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monplace. Artistry and craftsmanship have all but disappeared as 
matters of popular appreciation or of social inspiration and enjoy- 
ment. All of life has in fact been terribly dehumanized, any busi- 
ness deal, even between friends, is a cold transaction, in which 
personalities do not count. Everywhere the human beings with 
whom one enters into business relations are merely so many pawns 
or means to one’s own individual ends. Money alone counts, 
“‘money talks,”” than which there is nothing more impersonal and 
at times inhumanly and relentlessly cruel. Above all, ethica] con- 
siderations must be kept out of business, where they have no place, 
since business is business and nothicg else. Not that the bourgeois 
is totally indifferent to morals—that weuld be the grossest injus- 
tice to him. In one sense everybody’s morals are his own concern; 
but in another sense the man of today has been greatly interested 
in the moral question of prohibition, especially regarding workers 
who are more effective factors of production if they do not drink, 
and therefore enhancers of one’s profits. But then again the com- 
mercializing of vice for profit is unobjectionable so long as one 
does not get into the clutches of the law; it too enhances wealth. 

The bourgeois, not having any higher interests, professes a 
supreme concern about man. His is the age of standardized human- 
itarianism, of the religion of the latter. He has analyzed man down 
to the minutest gene and subgene, yet he has not been able to give 
him greater joy and happiness. In fact the march towards ever 
greater disillusionment goes on apace, suicide and despondency are 
on the increase, as also mental diseases. Instead of the expansive- 
ness of the freedom by which he liberated himself of everything but 
his own self, life has turned out to be as little, petty, underhand, 
common and cowardly as ever. And today we are becoming frank 
even about the colossal failure of the gigantic and highly efficient 
system of modern education. It has not brought us a bit nearer to 
the golden millennium. Somehow or other happiness has succeeded 
in eluding the grasping hand of the bourgeois and he goes down 
to defeat by his own single standard—that of success. 

The dominance of the bourgeois mind during the past few 
centuries has ended in evident failure, and today we are definitely 
at the end of a period in the history of man. In dethroning God 
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and turning to the worship of self man had without knowing it 
signed his own death warrant. Man was made to know God, 
serve, and love Him, and man had again chosen to refuse both 
service and love to his Maker, even to deny Him, in order to serve 
his own self the more wholeheartedly. At first man paid homage 
to his own reason and we had the age of rationalism. But reason 
divorced from God is helpless and astray. There came the time 
when reason was dethroned and in its place was set up the uncon- 
cious, the will to live, the will to power, and the like, until 
finally it was the libido which was established as man’s ruling 
deity in the very name of the science of mind. Therewith the break 
with God could go no farther. Man had been given his natural 
life and the means of its propagation in order that he might have 
the divine life more abundantly. Having rejected the latter, man 
also rejected the divine purpose of his natural life. The perversion 
ended in making of the means of propagating life an end in itself. 
The worship of man thus has become the worship of sex or the 
cult of sexuality. That it will lead to the extinction of man and 
is rightly called race suicide even the accepted method of statistics 
is beginning to show. It is definitely the end of an era. 


The new trends towards collectivism or totalitarianism will 
not save man from himself for long. They have taken away the 
individualism out of the bourgeois spirit, but otherwise have ac- 
cepted its this-worldly outlook upon life, the rationalizing effi- 
ciency in producing for the material satisfaction of human wants 
and for a maximum of material human comforts. They are using 
blue-print methods of education for the emergence of the new 
social, but still bourgeois, man, and like their individualistic pro- 
genitor they reckon not with the human spirit, and still less with 
the Spirit of God. Only a return to the God, however, from whom 
all things came, can set the world aright and give it back a salutary 
perspective on life. It is the inevitable challenge of Catholic Chris- 
tianity to which pope after pope has called the attention of the 
faithful. ““The question of the bourgeois,’’ writes Christopher 
Dawson, “‘involves a real issue which Catholics cannot afford to 
shirk. For it is difficult to deny that there is a fundamental dis- 
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harmony between bourgeois and Christian civilization and between 
the mind of the bourgeois and the mind of Christ.’” 


“Not in bread alone doth man live,’’ said Christ long ago in 
a message that the Church most significantly sets before us at the 
beginning of Lent, the special school of self-denial for the increase 
of the spirit. The individualism of the past has denied to the great 
majority their rightful bread but has also starved the spirit of all. 
The new collectivism proposes to give ample bread to all, but it is 
equally firm in its denial of spirit. Yet the same Christ asked long 
ago: “‘What doth it profit a man if he gain the whole world, but 
suffer the loss of his soul?’’ No profit whatever, since it must 
mean the final loss of the human spirit, or of that which alone 
can satisfy the inner cravings of this spirit, the abundant life of 
God that the Redeemer came to bring unto all men of good will. 


Nothing can profit man but a return to the true Christian 
spirit which alone is a proper return to God as the source of all 
life. Such a return must be in the spirit of love as a reflection of 
the divine love itself that gave life to man. The bourgeois soul is by 
temperament narrow and self-contained, it is willing to take every- 
thing to itself, but it knows nothing of the joy of giving, least 
of ail of the joy of giving unto God. Yet we must all love God 
for the simple reason that God loved us first, as St. John tells us. 
Man must again learn to render to God what is God’s and to give 
to the fellowship of mankind what is theirs. Only these two in 
right relation can again rehabilitate the isolated man of this world, 
that is, can set him into right relation with God and with his fel- 
lows. Only when he loves unto the giving of himself with the 
open generosity of Christ, can he again be as another Christ and 
help to transform the world he lives in ito a new creature of God. 


Thus only can he undo the century-long work of havoc 
wrought by the bourgeois spirit, and thus only can he build up 
anew unto the restoration of all things in Christ, unto the edifying 
of the body of Christ, now so sorely beset. But the building up 
will have to begin from within, and will have to take place in 


7Cf. ‘‘Catholicism and the Bourgeois Mind’ in the Colosseum, Vol. II 
(1935), p. 246. 
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terms of the inspiration derived from the primary and indispensable 
source of the true Christian spirit. In greater or less degree, the 
money lenders will have to be driven from the temple anew, the 
men of bourgeois spirit who have allowed an infiltration of the 
spirit of the day into the very house of God: the dominance of 
the money angle in administration of parish life, the glare of exter- 
nal pomps and crudities that are gross offenses against the spirit 
of the liturgy, the high-powered efficiency that wants church serv- 
ices to be above all ‘‘short and snappy,” the adjustment of church 
services according to the earthly demands of comfort and ease, the 
reduction of the liturgical life to the minimum essentials that one 
cannot succeed in escaping without having to suffer the conse- 
quence to one’s soul. In myriads of ways has the spirit of modern 
man penetrated the sacristy and there produced conditions which 
Pius X lamented so strongly, and which caused him to call for the 
liturgical reform. 


Only when the Christian restoration has begun at the very 
hearth and home of the true Christian spirit, the altar of the house 
of God and among all who serve the altar, priests and faithful 
alike, can the seed of faith hope to sprout anew unto abundant 
fruitage. And when the right start is made there, then it will be 
possible to supplant the bourgeois elements by their Christian 
elements, step by step. As the modern culture, or sham culture, 
grew under the inspiration of the bourgeois mind and entered into 
every element of human life, so must the true Christian spirit in 
turn penetrate every element unto the production and flourishing 
of a new Christian culture. The alternative to that is the destruc- 
tion of man and his world. Speaking of a parallel situation, Ber- 
dyaev has the following to say: ‘Such a civilization is conceived 
within the womb of a developing culture, the bourgeois type 
begins to predominate, and its spirit contaminates rulers, guides, 
and priests. It is then that the nations and their culture are threat- 
ened by disaster—the wrath of God falls upon them.’ The words 
were spoken of the Old Testament, but they have their full 
relevancy today. In fact, there are many angles from which our 


*The Bourgeois Mind and Other Essays, p. 27. 
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modern ‘‘Christian’’ civilization has been taking its cue from the 
Old rather than from the New Testament. 

That is the twofold possibility: the wrath of God on His peo- 
ple, or the return of the people to their God. That this return 
must be “‘in a spirit of humility and with a contrite heart’’ goes 
without saying. That it must entail the recognition of the princi- 
ple of self-denial and sacrifice is equally certain. That is the per- 
ennial message of the liturgy: through death to life. That it must 
entail a whole-hearted and all-inclusive return to God, unto the 
reflourishing of a truly Christian culture and civilization, is again 
beyond all doubt, since no one can serve two masters. The Chris- 
tian world of our own day has learned that lesson at the cost 
of great losses to its vitality and to its membership. The new refor- 
mation, to succeed after the mind of Christ, must be nothing less 
than a complete restoration of all things whatsoever in Christ. 
Too long has there been an unchristian compromise, too long has 
the bourgeois spirit been in the saddle. 

VIRGIL MICHEL, O.S.B. 
St. John’s Abbey 





It is fitting that you should live in harmony with 
the will of your bishop, as indeed you do. For your 
justly famous priests, worthy of God, are attuned to the 
bishop as the strings to a harp. Therefore by your unity 
of spirit and harmonious love Jesus Christ is being sung. 
May each of you accordingly join in this choir, that 
being harmoniously in concord you may receive the key 
of God in unison, and sing with ane voice through 
Jesus Christ to the Father, that He may both hear you 
and may recognize, through your good works, that you 
are members of His Son. For it is profitable for you to be 
in blameless unity, in order that you may always com- 
mune with God. For if the prayer of one or two has such 
might, how much more that of the bishop and of 
the whole assembly.—ST. IGNATIUS OF ANTIOCH, Let- 
ter to the Ephesians, IV, V. 
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PENTECOST IN THE CLASSROOM 


OVENA OF PREPARATION. Before ascending into 
heaven Christ said to His disciples: ‘“‘And I send 
the promise of My Father upon you; but stay you in 
the city, till you be endued with power from on high”’ 
(Luke xxiv, 49). We know from the Acts that the 

disciples returned to Jerusalem and persevered with one mind in 

prayer until the days of Pentecost were accomplished. Thus was 
made the first ‘“‘novena.’’ Obedient to Christ’s command, and in 
union with Mary the mother of Jesus and His disciples, we an- 
nually spend these nine days in recollection awaiting the coming 
of the Holy Spirit. Every effort should be made to help the children 
make this novena well. We explain its purpose: preparation for 
the feast and renewal of the grace of confirmation. Better participa- 
tion in the daily Sacrifice as well as in the novena can be achieved 
by careful preparation of the Mass texts and the novena prayers.’ 

Efforts should be made to cultivate in the children a better under- 

standing of and a love for the Holy Spirit, who perfects within 

souls the work of the Father and the Son. They should know His 

“seven gifts’’ and ‘‘twelve fruits.’’ Each day of the novena the 

bulletin will give a poster announcing the gift and the fruit the 

children may pray for. 

VIGIL. The vigil of Pentecost like that of Easter is a bap- 
tismal day. The solemnities are similar to those of Easter night 
except that there is no blessing of the new fire nor of the Paschal 
candle. The liturgy begins immediately with the prophecies, the 
final instructions to the catechumens. The references to baptism 
contained in these lessons should be pointed out to the pupils. 
All of us must again become ‘“‘baptism conscious.’’ Explain also 
how in the collect following the lesson the Church emphasizes 
our Christian calling and dignity. After the prophecies, the chil- 
dren in the spirit of the catechumens proceed to the baptistery for 
the blessing of the font. Here they group around it according to 








'Veni Creator Spiritus. A Novena in Preparation for Pentecost Arranged 
for Congregational Use and Compiled from the Prayers of the Missal. Pax 
Press, O'Fallon, Missouri. $4.00 per 100. 
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size, the little ones in front so all can see what is going on. The 
blessing is like that of Holy Saturday. The highlights of the texts 
should be explained beforehand so as to enable the children to fol- 
low attentively and make the responses promptly. After the bless- 
ing of the water they are sprinkled with it and renew their baptis- 
mal promises either by reciting the Creed, or by means of a spe- 
cially prepared text for ‘‘renewing our baptism.” Immediately after 
the blessing the procession returns to the altar. The children join 
in the litany of the saints; remind them again that they are fellow 
citizens with the blessed in heaven on whom they are calling sol- 
emnly in the litany. The eucharistic Sacrifice which follows inau- 
gurates the Pentecostal Mystery. 

The children must be reminded to take home some of the 
newly blessed Pentecost water and to use it devoutly both as a 
carrier of God’s blessing and as a reminder of the wonderful day 
when “‘out of water and the Holy Ghost’’ they became brothers 
and sisters of Christ. 

PENTECOST. This day equals that of Easter in rank and 
solemnity. The station is kept with St. Peter, who on the first 
Pentecost preached the glad tidings of redemption and admitted 
to the faith in Christ those who were stirred by the “‘mighty wind 
from heaven.’ This day is the birthday of the Church, of which 
Christ is the head and the Holy Ghost the soul. Read and explain 
the Mass text. It is filled with the unction of the Spirit who “‘hath 
filled the whole earth, alleluia!’’ As on Ascension, the epistle is 
from the Acts of the Apostles, the book which is the history of 
the Church and its development under the guidance of the Holy 
Ghost through the instrumentality of the apostles. The older 
children especially should be directed to read a chapter daily from 
the Acts. After an explanation teach them to sing the ‘“‘golden 
sequence” of the Mass, the Vern Sancte Spiritus, and also the Vert 
Creator, the hymn of Vespers. Both of these texts are masterpieces 
of music and Latin poetry; in high school the Latin teacher may 
profitably devote some time to them. Explain to the children that 
it is Christ Himself who speaks to us in the holy gospel, which is 
part of Jesus’ last discourse to His disciples. Pentecost is the feast 
of union and love. Christ tells us very clearly how sublime this 
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union and love are. “If any one love Me, he will keep My word, 
and My Father will love him. And We will come to him and 
make Our abode with him’’ (gospel). Encourage them to think 
on these glad tidings so that through them and an intense parti- 
cipation in the Pentecostal Mass the offertory wish and the song 
of confirmation be realized: “‘Confirm, O God, what Thou hast 
wrought in us.” 

EMBER DAYS. During the octave of Pentecost the summer 
ember days are observed. They require special attention. The 
ember days are days of gratitude and renewal, days of prayers for 
priests and for those to be raised to the priesthood, prayers also 
for a good harvest. Ember Wednesday can be made a day of thanks- 
giving and renewal: thanksgiving for the graces and blessings 
received during the Paschal season, renewal of our consecration to 
God's service from now until the September ember days. Friday 
and Saturday are devoted to prayer for the recipients of holy orders, 
for priests, and for vocations to the priesthood. An instruction on 
holy orders, possibly by means of films or pictures, as well as 
on vocations is in place during these days. As teachers we must 
train our Catholic youth to love, respect, and reverence the priest- 
hood, to pray much for the ministers of God’s altar, and for new 
dispensers of the mysteries of God. All, from the tiniest tot in the 
primary to the football star in the senior class, must be taught to 
tealize this duty and be trained to fulfil it. 

With the holy Sacrifice on Ember Saturday the Paschal season 
comes to a close. It is the “‘thank you”’ day for us, whom during 
these past months God has led into the rich pastures where flowed 
in abundance the milk and honey of the eucharistic life. The 
introit of this last Paschal Mass sums up the great things which 
He that is mighty has done unto us. ““The charity of God is poured 
forth into our hearts, alleluia!’’ As we once more gather our chil- 
dren about the altar to celebrate the Eucharist, let us exhort them 
to offer it with hearts full of gratitude for all that God has wrought 
in us, and at the same time let us pray with them and for them: 
“Confirm, O God, what thou hast wrought in us. Alleluia!”’ 

A SISTER OF THE Most PRECIOUS BLOOD 

O'Fallon, Mo. 
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TIMELY TRACTS 


THE GOD OF THE GODLESS 


ENIN used to say that the mere thought of religion 
caused him physical nausea. Marx called religion a 
dope. The Russian government fosters the activities 
of the league of militant godless and their bitter and 
hateful propaganda. It has opened anti-religious mu- 

seums all over the country. It permits anti-religious propaganda 
and forbids religious indoctrination. On amateur stages, on posters, 
in papers, in cartoons and in movies it propagates its nineteenth 
century enlightenment: ‘““There is no God. God is a creature of the 
pre-scientific man, facing the yet incomprehensible nature and its 
yet mysterious forces.” 





Then, according to the godless, came science and progressively 
explained God away. There is no room for God in their mathema- 
tical vision of the Universe. To them God is an atavism. They 
don’t hate Him, as He is non-existent to them. Who hates Zeus 
or Jupiter? 

But they hate something else. Their theory is that after the 
bright light of science had come in and driven away the harmless 
god of primitive man who had previously played such an impor- 
tant role in everything, when human mind was at its wit’s end, 
two classes of people were interested to keep this god: the economic 
and political masters of the world, and those who had lived off 
the altar and man’s fear of the inexplainable, the priesthoods of 
all religion. 

In their minds these two naturally formed an alliance for the 
further exploitation of the idea of god which was so lucrative 
to them. A schoolmate of mine, who turned communist in 1918, 
invited me to Moscow in 1936 to work there for an anti-fascist 
popular front: ‘““You need not fear to be shot, since the Soviet 
government knows that humanity needs priests as long as it has 
not outgrown its pre-communistic primitiveness, just as it needs 
drugs, alcohol and prostitution before the New Man will be a 
visible and tangible result of our scientific attempt to create at last 
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the conditions which are prerequisites of his existence.’’ Hitler's 
new Nordic Man and Lenin’s New Man are, as we see now, 
both a creation of breeding, a scientific process. Underneath lies 
Darwin's selection theory and the attitude of a cattle or dog breeder. 


The god whom the atheists—and Alfred Rosenberg—attack 
thus is the god of capitalists and of crafty priests. I have a collec- 
tion of atheistic cartoons varying the theme of ‘‘god’’ on the modes 
of Allah, Jehovah, Buddha, Christ, the Father and other ad lib. 
forms. All of them are nauseating. In most cases he looks like a 
fat banker with a silk hat, a dinner coat, a big cigar, a brutal face, 
the eyes of a drunkard, and in other cases like a dervish. He usually 
wields a money bag as an emblem of power and has a $ or £ 
tatooed on his forehead. 


If that is the atheist conception of God, we can draw several 
conclusions. One concerns them: they hate their own, handmade 
idol. The god they hate is the injustice, hypocrisy, baseness, greed 
and tyranny of their fellow men—not God. They do not know 
that in their just indignation the real God is on their side and that 
they have mistaken the evil one for the Father of Lights. 


But there are also conclusions for us to draw. How is it pos- 
sible that men, surrounded by Christians and living 1,800 or 
1,900 years after Christ, could convince even one single person 
that this execrable demon of lust, greed and injustice was the true, 
scientific portrait of what millions of intelligent and obviously 
honest men worshiped as the Supreme Being? It is impossible 
that this should all be their fault. The communists I have met in 
many countries were certainly unpleasant fellows with their atti- 
tude of hatred and all-embracing suspicion, the traits of a vindic- 
tive temper drawn in sharp lines all over their faces. I have not yet 
met a single one who believed in noble motives for action in any- 
body but a militant communist. Everybody else to them is neces- 
sarily either a crook or stupid or misied. This impression is con- 
firmed in me after I have read Trotzky’s autobiography and 
Souvarine’s Stalin. If you want to see an incarnation of a zealot 
and fanatic, meet your next door ‘“‘comrade.’’ There may be others, 
but I have yet to meet them. 
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But, granted this fact, is this sufficient to conclude that the 
god whom the godless fight is nothing but the outcome of their 
own wickedness? I do not think that Trotzky or Stalin or even 
Lenin were quite unselfish or without ambition and lust for power 
and fame. I don’t think that the cold brutality of all of these three 
argues a kind and generous heart. 


Yet they were possessed by the idea of justice, albeit bitter, 
distorted, mechanical and cruel. Outraged justice. Revengeful jus- 
tice, perhaps, but still justice. They found injustice all about them, 
perpetrated by a world which claimed to be Christian. They did 
not find believers in God with a consuming zeal for justice. The 
best of these believers practised individual and personal charity, 
but far too many of them only to ease their conscience, to cover 
up wounds which disfigured the body social or to hide its putrid 
sores. The faith of most Christians had become an individualized 
and personal affair, a sort of insurance against shocks and the 
possible vicissitudes of the hereafter. Nothing of the glow of the 
martyrs seemed to be left. 


Were these men so wrong if they called religion a dope for the 
underprivileged, the desperate and the dying, when the strong, the 
lucky and the healthy paid only lip service to it and went ahead 
in their reckless and selfish lives? 


The conclusion for us to draw therefore is that the god whom 
the godless fight bears the features of a Christian hypocrite. He is 
a portrait of what a desperate and outraged man saw, when he 
looked at contemporary Christendom from outside, painted in the 
burning colors of revenge and hatred—the children of desperate 
justice. ‘ 

But when we say justice, we say God. In the depth of the 
souls of these rebellious men is a hidden image of the true God, the 
just Creator, the Father of Christ and our Father. We shall have 
to use extraordinary means to break down their distrust of us and 
to convince them of our honesty—because it is we Christians who 
stand in their way back to God. 

H. A. R. 
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FROM OTHER LANDS 
THE PROMISE OF THE SPIRIT’ 


F one should attempt an analysis of the elements of Chris- 
tian spiritual life, the efforts made will parallel those of the 
savant studying human life from a purely natural stand- 
point. The writer of a book on biology or psychology works 
in virtue of a power conferred upon him by the very 
mystery or subject of analysis itself: all the while he is 

thinking, concentrating, writing, all the forces hidden in man—the 

object of his inquiry—are fully active in him. If it were not so, how could 
he think, develop his ideas and clothe them with substance at all? The 
savant writing about man works because he possesses within himself, in 

a state of full activity, everything that he makes the object of his 

research, everything about which he is inquiring, and about which he 

will formulate his ideas. 





It is the same with the theologian analyzing the Christian spiritual 
life. Not one of us can say “the Lord Jesus,” but in the power of the 
Spirit that is given to us; no one can have belief in the Spirit save thanks 
to the gift of the Spirit deposited within him. All attempts to analyze 
the operation of the Holy Spirit in us presuppose the presence of this 
Spirit, for the first effect of the Spirit is precisely supernatural faith in 
Him. Only those who have the life of God in themselves are capable of 
speaking of God, just as man alone can study man. It is not possible for 
us to come near to God without God, to see life without having it already 
within us, or to discourse upon faith without being possessed of it in our 
hearts. All we can do is to give testimony of the grace that is in us; but 
this testimony may also be a great and moving silence. 


One might think that it would be possible to study the Church in 
an external way, and so to achieve a means of approach to divine things 
which would not be by way of our own selves. Thus, by the study of 
Scripture, by reading up the history of the Church and hearing the views 
of teachers whose thought is other than our own, we might think to 
discover some neutral starting-point. But a moment of reflection will be 
enough to make us understand that for us the Church—understood in its 
wide sense of past and present—is the actual foyer of the Spirit, and 
that we believe in the Church by the grace of the Spirit. So we can say 
that our condition is a most happy one: in seeking God we act by His 
grace, and when we have found, it is again by the help of God Himself. 

We cannot by any effort of ours go out of this vital dynamic posi- 
tion: the most frantic tentatives at entering into direct contact with 


‘From The Buckfast Abbey Chronicle, Vol. IX, No. 4, pp. 188-197. 
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God will never be anything other than the result of a divine operation 
within us. None can hunger and thirst after God unless he be filled 
already with the Spirit of God. 

When we are proposing to study the mystery of the Spirit, we should 
keep these elementary rules in mind; they are the first foundations of 
any study of the spiritual life. When we build up a theology of the 
Spirit, we do it, not upon a human foundation, but in virtue of the Spirit 
Itself. 

From the earliest times in the Church the idea of Christian perfection 
was linked with that of the Holy Spirit. When the apostles chose seven 
men to fulfil the functions of diaconal charity among the brethren, they 
made the choice condition2! upon the possession of certain qualities: 
“Wherefore, brethren, look ye out among you seven men of good reputa- 
tion, full of the Holy Ghost and wisdom, whom we may appoint over 
this business” (Acts vi, 3). Stephen is specially regarded as a man of 
great faith and full of the Holy Spirit. The holy deacon was vouchsafed 
a blessed vision: “But he, being full of the Holy Spirit, looking up stead- 
fastly to heaven, saw the glory of God and Jesus standing on the right 
hand of God” (Acts vii, 55). 

The manner in which the author of the Acts of the Apostles speaks 
of the Holy Spirit as the distinctive element in the sanctity of individual 
Christians is remarkable, and ought to be taken as an infallible criterion 
in our analysis of the elements of sanctity. 

The Spirit which came down at Pentecost—and of this Spirit the 
Acts speak uniformly—has become the adorning note of the faithful 
Christian, visible unto all, and that to such a point that men can be 
classed according to the degree in which they possess the Holy Spirit. 
Quite clearly the early Christians found it natural to speak of the Holy 
Spirit as of the most active principle of Christian holiness. 

Now, if we pause a little in order to grasp this truth more firmly, 
we shall be struck by an extraordinary phenomenon which history reveals. 
Men have at all times been able to assess their neighbors’ virtues. It 
comes natural to them to perceive how some are brave, others cowardly; 
some loyal, others intriguers; some just, others tyrants. But these qualities 
have a natural origin in the primitive goodness of human nature. Men 
judge one another, for the good or ill that they have shown, incessantly. 
When it is a question of choosing a leader or a representative for any 
purpose, they demand of the candidate some peculiar moral quality, a 
certain ethical superiority, and that invariably, unless perchance civic 
customs have become gravely compromised by greed and corruption. 
But all is changed with the coming into the world of the Paraclete: 
men are henceforth guided in their choices by a factor wholly new, of an 
excellence transcending natural probity. Henceforth the decision is made 
according to the degree in which God Himself dwells in the candidate. 
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THE PROMISE OF THE SPIRIT 


Votes fall only to the one in whom, over and above the natural qualifica- 
tions, the Holy Spirit dwells, to the possessor of a novel, unexpected and 
sublime virtue. 

It is clear that something has been produced, something that no one 
could have dreamt of—the birth of a new aristocracy, that of the Holy 
Spirit. We see a new differentiation among men determined by the degree 
in which they are the bearers within themselves of the Holy Spirit. 

Let me say at once that it will not be easy for men to remain faithful 
to the new mode of election. Are not all of us a little suspicious in the 
presence of the intangible, of that which both originates outside us and 
exceeds our nature? Though we may find no difficulty in placing trust 
in men on the score of their natural virtues, are we not often fearful 
of doing this in the case of those reputed to be filled with the Holy 
Spirit? It could almost be said that the history of men’s faith in the 
Holy Spirit has been conditioned by the suspicion felt in face of something 
which does not come from man’s self. I will try to put this more clearly. 
Modern humanity betrays a veritable lack of enthusiasm for giving to the 
Spirit the place which He most certainly held in the lives of Christians in 
the primitive Church. Men seem to have an instinctive mistrust of the 
role which the Holy Spirit might play in their lives. They seem to regard 
the coming of the Paraclete as an intrusion, to imagine that He wants to 
rob man of his merits or, again, to spoil them of some part of their 
freedom. 

Or it may be that the knowledge of our unworthiness prevents us 
from accepting whole-heartedly the consoling truth that an All-Holy 
Ged is dwelling in our souls? How, perhaps we think, can the Holy 
Spirit dwell in us as in a temple, when our soul is so frequently stained 
with sins and imperfections? On the other hand, must not the term 
“dwelling-place of the Holy Spirit” be taken in its literal sense? 

Without hesitation I say that there is no more reason for not taking 
literally any of the numerous passages in the gospels concerning the Spirit 
than for seriously doubting the literal meaning of the words of Christ 
about the Eucharist. 

It is a real gain, from a dogmatic point of view, to compare the 
promises made by Christ in relation to the mystery of the holy Eucharist 
with those made by Him in relation to the Holy Spirit. In both cases 
can be remarked the promise of certain events new to the men of that 
time. The announcement of the mystery of the body and blood of the 
Lord took the disciples by surprise; equally so the promise of the Para- 
clete. The terms of the announcement are equally clear, definite and indis- 
putable in either case. The Catholic Church appeals always to the solem- 
nity of the words of Christ when she is defending the deposit of faith in 
regard to the Eucharist, when it is required to prove that the words 
must be taken in their literal sense. “Verily, verily, I say unto you, unless 
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you shall eat the flesh of the Son of Man and drink His blood, you shall 
not have life in you” (John vi, 54). And for the same reason the Church 
understands literally the text which follows: “When the Paraclete whom 
I will send you from the Father, the Spirit of truth which proceedeth 
from the Father, shall have come, He will give testimony of Me” (John 
xv, 26). Nothing could be more evident: we have before us two pro- 
nouncements of equal solemnity, the promise of the Eucharist and the 
promise of the Spirit. It would be very illogical to give less weight to the 
literalness of the text when it is a question of the Spirit than when it is 
a question of the Eucharist, the Mystery of Faith. 


We come therefore to the clear conclusion that the Paraclete is really 
with us, just as, under sacramental veils or signs, the Lord is present really 
in the Eucharist. If it is possible for Christians to eat the flesh and 
drink the blood of Christ, it is possible for them to be the temples of the 
Holy Spirit. Not to a world of angels and saints, but to a corrupt and 
sinful earth has the Bread of Heaven been vouchsafed. The Eucharist 
is the food of men making their earthly pilgrimage; it is neither the 
hidden manna nor the possession of the God of Heaven. In a similar way 
the Holy Spirit is come into a sinful world, He wills to abide with those 
who are not of this world, but are engaged in combat with it; in those 
who keep themselves pure and unspotted from the world, and that not 
alone by perpetual innocence, but also by repenting after they have 
fallen. The Comforter sent by the Father is holiness itself. In every place 
the marks of holy living are just so many manifest signs of His presence. 
Bear in mind, however, that the fruits of the Spirit here below are the 
acts also of human beings, of beings bearing within them the effects of 
original sin, of those whose lot is often to fall and as often to rise up 
again. Our sins and wretchedness cannot truly be thought of as a reason 
for not taking in their absolute meaning, in their full amplitude, the 
glorious words of Christ: “And I, I will pray the Father, and He will 
give you another Comforter, that He may abide with you for ever, the 
Spirit of truth whom the world cannot receive: because it seeth Him not 
and knoweth Him not: but you know Him, because He dwelleth in the 
midst of you and He shall be in you” (John xiv, 16). It would have 
been impossible to render more emphatic tHt announcement of a new 
thing to come, a being to man as yet unknown. The Paraclete is charged, 
in a way, with the task of replacing the Christ, who is to go; His coming 
is foretold, foreseen, every precaution has been taken; He has a place 
prepared for Him, friends who await His coming and will recognize 
Him. True, His appearance is not yet known, but His own will know 
Him and follow Him, He will hold converse with them and will live in 
their midst. 

Short of admitting that the language of holy Scripture is through- 
out metaphorical and ambiguous, one must believe that the foretelling 
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THE PROMISE OF THE SPIRIT 


cf the coming of the Spirit, far from being a matter of parables and 
figures, is related to a fact as truly personal as was the departure of 
Christ at His ascension, as real as the consuming of the flesh and blood 
of the Son of God as meat and drink. 

On this occasion, as upon all other occasions of God’s visiting His 
people, at the moment for the dispensation of the mysteries hidden in the 
divine Trinity, the revelation takes place in a manner that is irrevocable. 
But man’s response is not thus sure. “He that eateth not the flesh of the 
Son of Man and drinketh not His blood hath not life in him.” This word 
has been spoken, it is a sufficient indication for all generations to come. 
Equally explicit is the word spoken of the Spirit at the moment of His 
coming: “And when He shall come, He will convince the world of sin, 
of justice, and of judgment” (John xvi, 8). The Paraclete, at the same 
time as He gives Himself up to the combat against the world, is still 
none the less the Comforter and the sweet unction of elect souls. This 
assurance suffices: we know that the Holy Spirit will not succumb to sin 
but will ever dominate over it all. Christians, however, retain the power 
to be unworthy of the Bread of Life and the Chalice of Salvation. 
“Therefore he that shall eat the bread or drink the chalice of the Lord 
unworthily, shall be guilty of the body and the blood of the Lord” 
(1 Cor. xi, 27). In like manner the Holy Spirit can be saddened by th: 
unfaithful Christian: “See that you sadden not the Holy Spirit” (Ephes. 
iv, 30). But which of us would wish to deprive himself of the resplendent 
gifts promised by God, simply on account of the existence of men for 
whom these gifts are the occasion of greater offenses? 

Everything that we are told in Holy Scripture, in the whole liturgy 
of the Church, by all the Fathers and Doctors—all encourages us to give 
the Holy Spirit an unquestioned and unbounded place in our lives. Are 
not we the temple of God, have not we received of God the divine 
Paraclete? There is no sphere of Christian life which may not come under 
the immediate power and control of the Spirit. From the moment of our 
baptism until that blessed day when we shall enter into the vision of 
God the Spirit never leaves us, save at such times as we sadden Him by 
mortal sin. Even then, His departure is but a momentary eclipse, like a 
veil of mourning falling across the Sacred Face. 

The coming of the Paraclete, the thrice-holy day of Pentecost, is in 
every wise comparable to the advent of the Second Person of the blessed 
Trinity on Christmas night. With this difference, however: the Spirit 
has come never to go again; and today we are just as immediately under 
the empire of the Paraclete as were the apostles on the fiftieth day after 
the resurrection. The solemn promises of Christ concerning the Spirit 
would be without any real significance were we not to accept the mys- 
tery in its totality, in its full logical bearing. They would be as void of 
meaning as the words of Christ on the subject of the Eucharist. 
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A good many queries may be put concerning the Pentecostal event. 
For instance: Did the Holy Spirit not speak already by the mouths of 
the prophets? Was not Christ Himself conceived by the Holy Ghost 
thirty-three years before Pentecost? . . . All such questions are legitimate, 
but they leave whole and entire the mystery of the Spirit Comforter, of 
Him who was bestowed upon the apostles gathered together in the Cena- 
cle, with Mary, the mother of Jesus, on the day of Pentecost, at the 
third hour of the day. By way of comparison one could say that, until 
that hour, the Spirit had not come down upon this earth, as much as 
one could say that the Word of God had not come upon the earth before 
He took flesh in the womb of the virgin Mary. And in spite of this it is 
still true that God frequently conversed with His people under the cov- 
enant of old. 

The Christian Church and all Christians live by that Spirit as none 
lived up to the hour, predestined of the Father, of His coming. And 
in the Spirit it is granted us to do great things: in a word, there are no 
limits to our powers in this sphere. 

The world with all its crimes could never banish the Holy Spirit 
from His Church because there will always be some faithful hearts 
wherein He can dwell. We believe in the power of Christian good works, 
in the need for Christians to produce numerous fruits of sanctification: 
and that is why the Christian must watch and pray and strive. But the 
Christian does all his meritorious acts in virtue of the power with which 
he is dowered by the Spirit; of himself, he can do nothing. This incapa- 
city is so radical that the greater the Christian’s activity in an evangelical 
sense, the more truly one can say that his successes come to him because 
he is the organ, the instrument, of the Spirit, who makes use of man for 
ends infinitely beyond him. 

If we may be permitted to usurp a term much abused at the present 
time, we would say that the Church of Christ is, in the supernatural 
order, a totalitarian state, inasmuch as she is centered without any reserve 
in the Spirit of God, Love and Might that are infinite. 

For many centuries past theologians have studied the question of 
grace. Their interest is above all fixed on the contacts which grace estab- 
lishes with human freedom of choice. The theology of grace has been in 
a large measure a physiological treatment of the supernatural ground. 
This treatment gives in general more scope to the wonderful effects of 
grace in the human subject than to the excellence which is proper to 
grace in itself, to the Spirit diffused in our hearts not as a created entity 
but as a divine Person. This singularly one-sided interest of the post- 
Tridentine theology may well be one of the causes of diminished interest 
on the part of the faithful in regard to the Holy Spirit. Certain it is that, 
for the people of God which has been purchased by the blood of Christ, 


there is this simple, universal means of demonstrating its spiritual life: 
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to receive the Holy Spirit. The words of St. Peter to the multitude on 
the day of Pentecost remain true for all after ages: “Do penance: and be 
baptized every one of you in the name of Jesus Christ, for the remission 
of your sins. And you shall receive the gift of the Holy Spirit” (Acts 
li, 38). 

The coming of the Spirit: this is the promise. There is no man so 
remote from the event of Pentecost as to be able to place himself beyond 
the reach of that promise. 

The Christian revelation is reserved on the subject of the workings 
of grace in souls, but the Scriptures are almost lyrical in their praises of 
the Spirit. We know that all things are possible to us in Him, and that 
our union with God is His special work. Any theology built up on a 
purely human basis must pale in face of the glorious way in which God 
Himself has become our guide, and which St. Paul describes in such 
majestic terms. 

Let us conclude this survey of the Pentecostal gift by one passage 
from the epistles. This text can be appreciated by those alone who receive 
the theology of the Holy Spirit with the hearts of children, without 
question and without astonishment: “But these are, as it is written, 
things which eye hath not seen, nor ear heard: neither hath it entered 
into the heart of man—what things God hath prepared for them that 
love Him. But to us God hath revealed them, by His Spirit, for the Spirit 
searcheth all things, even the deep things of God. For what man knoweth 
that which passeth in a man, but the spirit that is in man? So also what is 
in God, no one knoweth, but the Spirit of God. As for us, we have 
received not the spirit of this world, but the Spirit that is of God: that 
we may know the things which God has given us by His grace. Which 
things also we speak: not in the learned words taught by human wis- 
dom, but in words which the Spirit doth teach, treating of spiritual things 
in a language that is spiritual” (1 Cor. ii, 9-12). 


> Anscar Vonier, O.S.B. 
Buckfast Abbey, England 
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WITH OuR _ There are few among us who are not quite con- 

READERS vinced by this time that the American god of effi- 

ciency has rather clayey feet. Yet his cult was so 

widespread, and so deeply engrained in the daily conduct of our 

affairs, that it is a difficult matter to purge one’s soul completely 
of veneration for the attractive idol. 

It is particularly difficult, but also particularly necessary, to 
renounce his worship when there is question of spiritual activity. 
The worldly standard of success as judged by visible, external 
results, is simply not valid when applied to the realm of the Spirit. 
The bigness of the parade is not a Catholic yardstick for measuring 
the advance of Christ’s kingdom. We are all well aware of this. At 
the same time, we all like an imposing parade, and in spite of our 
better judgment we feel things are not progressing satisfactorily if 
the bass drums and marching crowd are lacking. 

Every once in a while the editorial office receives letters from 
readers who are discouraged by “‘the hopelessness of any efforts at 
liturgical reform. ‘‘A pastor is impatient because his flock responds 
so slowly: ‘““The Missa Recitata in our parish is struggling along 
for existence. I don’t even dare think of introducing Compline as an 
evening service. It won't work. It certainly wouldn’t stop my 
people from flocking to the neighboring parish for the X. novena.”’ 
A layman writes: ‘‘I have been a subscriber to O. F. from the 
beginning. But I'm not going to renew my subscription. What's 
the use? I have not been able to convince a dozen people, and cer- 
tainly not our pastor, that a liturgical renewal is desirable, much 
less imperative. I’m only making life miserable for myself by 
attempting to swim against the stream.”’ Et cetera. 

The Anglican Christendom for March, speaking as a sympa- 
thetic observer, judges that ‘‘the liturgical movement begins to 
reach an impasse.’ It attempts to establish the cause: ““The crux 
is that worship bears no organic relation to society. But there is 
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another factor . . . the persons who perform it (worship) have 
no organic relation to society. The person is less a twig, with a 
fixed location, than a match in a match-box continuously rattled 
about, in no relation to his fellows except that of changing 
contiguity. Man is solitary today, even though he continually 
attempts to convince himself that he really is in communion 
with his fellows’ (p. 87f.). 

Such letters and comments are not the usual thing, by any 
means. But they do represent a viewpoint that is not uncommon. 
In answer, may we repeat again—-we can never stress it sufficiently 
—that the liturgical movement is first and always intended to be 
a spiritual renewal, a restoration in practice, and in due scale of 
values, of the objective cult relations of the Church and her mem- 
bers to God. And because it is essentially a spiritual renewal, its 
success cannot be measured merely by external practices, whether 
the use of the missal, the Missa Recitata, or any other normal and 
recommended usages. We dare never forget the terrible ““Plenus 
sum’’—in colloquial language, ‘‘I’m fed up’’—which God spoke 
of the perfected, externalized liturgy of the Jews. Neither, on the 
other hand, does the absence of “liturgical practices’ necessarily 
argue a lack of liturgical spirit. Such practices have value only if 
they are the honest expression of conscious communal worship. 

It is Catholic theology, the doctrine of Christ’s mediatorship, 
the doctrine of our solidarity in Christ, the doctrine of the one 
priesthood of Christ in which all share though in varying degrees, 
the doctrine of the Mass and the sacraments as the life-functions of 
Christ's body— it is these doctrines that urge the liturgical renewal. 
The inadequacy of contemporary spiritual and cultural outlooks, 
moreover, emphasize the present need of the movement, as popes 
and bishops of our own day have not ceased to point out. For 
those who have come to understand, work for the realization of 
the liturgical renewal is not a spiritual luxury. We are under obli- 
gation to do our part, but deeply aware that it is God who gives 
the increase. And if contemporary outlooks and worldly philoso- 
phies are unfavorable, well, what is a “‘revolution’’ for but to 
resolve, to change things for the better? ““The kingdom of God is 
like to leaven.”’ 
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SCRIPTURAL READINGS 
GENERAL SURVEY OF THE SEASON AFTER PENTECOST" 


The descent of the Holy Ghost marks the solemn inauguration of 
Christ’s kingdom. Christ Himself founded the kingdom, but until now 
it has only been as the mustard seed, whose growth He foretold on the 
last Sunday after Epiphany. Now, however, the Savior’s prophetic prom- 
ise begins to be fulfilled through the operation of the Holy Spirit. 

The development of the kingdom is portrayed in the liturgy of the 
Pentecostal season, above all in the scriptural readings of Matins and their 
responsories. Until Pentecost, the Church year based itself on the life 
of Jesus, and by reenacting the historical incidents renewed the graces 
proper to each. In the time after Pentecost, however, the liturgy borrows 
types from the annals of God’s kingdom in the Old Testament in order 
to portray the kingdom of Christ in the New. The story of the civitas 
Dei as unfolded by the liturgy is consequently a prophetic vision which 
during the centuries finds its fulfilment in the Church of Christ. 

Three great periods can be distinguished in this mystical history of 
development. The first (1st to 11th Sund. after Pent.) treats of the 
establishment and spread of Christ’s reign. Samuel, who unifies the peo- 
ple, prepares the kingdom; David and Solomon, most instrumental in its 
growth, are at the same time examples of the ruler finding favor in 
God’s sight. But also during the time of decay God shows His powerful 
protection over king and people through His messengers, Elias and Isaias. 

With the first Sunday of August, the second epoch in the history of 
Christ’s kingdom begins. Attention is no longer centered on external 
historical events, but is directed to the internal edification of the king- 
dom, particularly by the readings from the sapiential books. The Parables 
of Solomon, Ecclesiastes, the Book of Wisdom, Ecclesiasticus (August), 
deepens our knowledge of God and consequently the foundations of our 
moral life. Instruction in historical dress is the burden of the two books 
of Job and Tobias (1st to 3rd Sun. in Sept.) These readings serve as a 
transition from the more contemplative considerations of the sapiential 
books to the ideal personalities of a Judith gnd Esther (4th and Sth Sund. 
in Sept.), whose heroic love of God and of their people is all the more 
impressive because exemplified by women. Finally, the mighty battle of 
heroes, narrated in the two books of Machabees (October), has the pur- 
pose of safeguarding the kingdom of God in its spiritual treasures. 

The prophet Ezechial introduces the third period (November), the 
consummation of Christ’s kingdom, and gives it its eschatalogical char- 
acter. His visions and the prophecies of the remaining seers up to Mala- 
chy, who closes the series, tell of the last days, of the transition of the 


*Cf. Abbot Idlefons Herwegen, Alte Quellen neuer Kraft, pp. 110-113. 
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earthly city of God into the heavenly and eternal one, and of God's 
everlasting reign. 


THE READINGS FROM PENTECOST UNTIL THE FOURTH 
SUNDAY AFTER 


Pentecost Sunday: Joel ii, 21-32: Prophetic description of the mission 
of the Spirit and the joys of His kingdom. 

Monday: 1 Kings i: Samuel, the great prophet, and forerunner of 
Christ, a child of grace. 

Tuesday: 1 Kings ii, 1-11: Anna, his mother, and type of Mary, 
sings her Magniéficat. 

Wednesday: ii, 12-36: God’s vengeance on the unfaithful priest: a 
terrifying example for all time. Samuel’s youth; compare v. 
26 and Luke ii, 52. 

Thursday: iii: Samuel’s diligence in divine service. 

Friday: iv: The Israelites’ superstitious belief that the ark of the 
covenant guaranteed political victory shattered. (Similarly, 
Christ’s promise to be with His Church does not argue tem- 
poral immunity from affliction.) 

Saturday: v: The ark of the Old Covenant of God (like the sacra- 
ments of the New) is “death to sinners.” 

Trinity Sunday: vi: Unlike Pharao, who hardened his heart, the Philistines 
recognize the finger of God. God punishes Israelites’ lack of 
reverence. 

Monday: vii: God assists those who humbly confess their fault. 

Tuesday: viii: The “worldly-wise” Israelites rebel against God’s rule 
through judges; they want a politically powerful king. God 
grants their wish, to their own bitter tragedy later. 

Wednesday: ix: Saul, the first king, “a choice and goodly man.” 

Thursday (Corpus Christi): 1 Cor. xi, 23-xii: The Eucharist, sac- 
rament of union with Christ and all members of Christ. 

Friday: 1 Kings x: Saul is anointed king. Auspicious beginning of 
his reign. 

Saturday: xi: Saul, a great warrior. Israelites more than ever con- 
vinced that their rebellious demand for a king had been a 
wise move. 

Second Sunday after Pentecost: xii: Samuel the Just lays down his office, 
and leaves the people to the king of their choice. 

Monday: xiii: Saul already arrogates to himself priestly powers. 

Tuesday: xiv: The people’s first experience of their king’s despotic 
might. 

Wednesday: xv: The king refuses to obey God, who rejects him. 

Thursday: xvi: God chooses as king David, the least of Isai’s sons, 
a “nobody,” that He might make him great, and a worthy 
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forbear of the messianic King to come. 

Friday (Sacred Heart): Jeremias xxx, 8-xxxi, 3: The divine love 
for us. 

Saturday: 1 Kings xvii: David and Goliath. An ageless lesson of 
trust in God rather than in worldly might. 

Third Sunday after Pentecost: xviii: The beautiful friendship of David 
and Jonathan. 

Monday: xix: God protects His chosen one. 

Tuesday: xx: The unselfish love of Jonathan. 

Wednesday: xxi: David is given of the priestly loaves of proposition 
(cf. Luke vi, 1-5). He is constantly pursued unjustly, yet he 
suffers humbly, trusting in God. Many a psalm echoes his 
anguish of soul during this period. 

Thursday: xxii: Saul’s tyranny shown ever more clearly. 

Friday: xxiii: Many who had just grievances against Saul fled to 
David, who, far from conspiring against Saul, fights against 
the common enemy. 

Saturday: xxiv: David’s greatness of soul: a worthy forbear of 
Christ. 


LEAGUE OF THE DIVINE OFFICE 


Membership in the League is increasing steadily, but, thank 
God, not spectacularly. It is the slow, solid growth of conviction 
and understanding. This is evidenced by the manner in which 
new members are ordinarily secured: in four out of five cases, it is 
through the good offices of those who are already reciting the divine 
office themselves, and now want to have others share their new- 
found treasures. Occasionally there is a flurry of requests for 
information, as for instance, for a few weeks after the publication 
of the National Catholic Almanac, which this year again carried 
an article on the League. But usually the letters come in a thin, 
steady trickle, and not infrequently cofsist in a simple statement 
of determination to join, with the explanation that the corre- 
spondent has already “‘tried himself’’ several months by reciting 
one or the other hours, and now feels he (or she) wants to 
graduate into the permanent association of prayer which mem- 
bership in the League offers. 

Following are two letters, typical of the spiritual drive and 
enthusiasm which are, we are proud to believe, characteristic of the 
great majority of our League members: 
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Dear Fathers:—Last June we were happy to send you a 
short account of the activity of St. Benedict's Chapter and a 
list of the names to be enrolled in the League of the Divine 
Office. Since then we have secured four new members whose 
names I am submitting for enrollment... . 

The men of St. Benedict's Chapter have, since our last 
report to you, maintained an exemplary spirit in saying the 
day hours, in promoting an interest in them at the study 
club, and in general in spreading the liturgical movement. 
They have succeeded in introducing at the monthly Holy 
Name Mass a Missa Recitata, which through their efforts is 
gradually taking root. If it proves popular they propose to 
make it a weekly activity of the parish. 

We are humbly grateful to the divine assistance for the 
grace of perseverance which has kept us together since our 
inception. Begging your prayers, 

Sincerely in Xto, 


ST. BENEDICT’S CHAPTER 
New York City 


Dear Fathers:—We are happy to inform you that a chapter 
of the League of the Divine Office has been organized here in 
Wichita. Our group comprises the following, and we ask that 
you kindly inscribe these names on the records of the League. 
Easter Sunday was the official commencement date... . 

Some time ago we ordered a supply of the Day Hours, 
The Breviary and the Laity, copies of the booklets of Prime 
and Compline, and several sets of the pictures symbolic of 
the hours. The past six weeks have been spent in preparation 
for the correct recitation of the divine office. 

During Lent each member has been reciting (or should 
we say, learning to recite) one of the hours in correct suc- 
cession. Now each of us is acquainted with all the hours. 
We have been meeting regularly each Sunday afternoon to 
go over the structure of one of the hours, ask questions, settle 
difficulties, and discuss various topics pertaining to the liturgy. 
At future meetings we plan to say one of the hours in com- 
mon. Rev. Leon A. McNeill is our spiritual director. He 
meets with us each week, and his instruction and direction 
have meant very much to us. 

Practically all our members attend holy Mass daily and 
receive holy Communion. Then too, a number of us are 
subscribers to ORATE FRATRES, or at least read it regularly. 
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So we do have a group vitally interested in the liturgy, and 
we feel sure that all of us will realize more every day the 
excellence of the official prayer of the Church. Our patron 
saint is St. Frances of Rome. We hope that this is a beginning 
of a number of chapters to be organized here; at least, we 
shall endeavor to interest others. 
Sincerely yours in Christ, 
at ST. FRANCES OF ROME CHAPTER 
Wichita, Kansas 





ce) 


LITURGICAL At noon daily throughout Lent a Missa Recitata 
BRIEFS was offered in St. Joseph’s, the Jesuit Father's 
church, St. Louis, at an altar facing the people. The 
large congregations who came to take active part in offering the Sac- 
rifice testified to the reaction of the faithful. This Mass became a 
Solemn High Mass during the octave of Easter. On the feast, too, 
the people were invited to participate in an offertory procession 
in which the altar breads were carried solemnly to the altar. 


Included among the courses announced for its 1940 summer 
session by the Pinas X School of Liturgical Music, New York City, 
is ““The Liturgy and Catholic Action,’’ to be taught by the Rev. 
Benedict Ehmann. “‘Defining the liturgy as ‘the totality of the 
sacramental relation between God and man,’ this course will dem- 
onstrate its essential causality in the work of Catholic Action.”’ 
Rounding out the customary classes in plainchant, Gregorian 
accompaniment, polyphony, harmony, etc., this course on the 
liturgy itself is customarily offered each year to demonstrate the 
indispensable foundation of church music. Three times a week 
throughout the session, which runs from July 1 to August 9, 
High Mass will be sung and all the students invited to take active 
part. « 
Bruce Company has issued a new and thoroughly revised edi- 
tion of Father Ellard’s Christian Life and Worship. Illustrations 
are by Miss Adé Bethune. The continued and increasing popular- 
ity of this college religion text by our associate editor is a welcome 
indication of the growing liturgical orientation in the religious 
instruction of Catholic America. 





Another evidence of the same trend is the reception accorded 
to the new printed editions of The Christian Religion Series. 
Experience in the classroom has shown Our Life in Christ, by our 
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late revered Dom Virgil Michel, to be a most valuable introduc- 
tion to an understanding of the Christ-life and the individual 
Christian’s part therein. Although originally intended for high 
school use, it has proved a good Freshman college text, particularly 
when previous liturgical instruction has been meager. Father Vir- 
gil’s Christian in the World has received an even warmer welcome, 
for it is more “‘practical,’’ treating as it does of modern social 
thought and life as they affect the member of Christ striving to be 
radically Christian. It is principally used in fourth year high 
school, but a number of colleges have introduced the book suc- 
cessfully as a semester course in ‘‘Christian Social Ethics,’’ and it 
has also found much favor in study club work. Both volumes 
have extensive ‘student aids,”’ i.e., questions and topics for discus- 
sion and reports, with recommended readings. The favorable recep- 
tion given these texts is all the more remarkable in view of the 
fact that they have no pictorial illustrations and are merely inex- 
pensive temporary editions (strong paper cover, $1.00) printed 
to meet the demand until such time as the definitive editions will 
be ready for publication. It is not too early to look ahead to the 
next school year. If you are a teacher of religion in secondary 
schools, we urge that you get acquainted with Father Ellard’s book 
(Bruce) and with The Christian Religion Series (The Liturgical 
Press) . 


With thirty-two years of unfailing service to the cause of 
Christian truth and social doctrine behind it, Central-Blatt and 
Social Justice (St. Louis), pioneer American journal of Catholic 
social action, appeared in April as Social Justice Review. The new 
name was chosen, announced its distinguished editor, Mr. Ken- 
kel, as more expressive of the magazine's function and scope.— 
Further evidence of the vitality of Christian social thought in our 
country is the first appearance of The American Catholic Socio- 
logical Review. In the initial issue are articles by Bishop Bernard 
J. Sheil, Msgr. James A. Byrnes, Miss Eva Ross, and others. 
Particularly noteworthy is the Rev. Paul Hanly Furfey’s excursion 
into an important virgin field, ‘‘Christian Social Thought in the 
First and Second Centuries.”’ It is to be hoped that Father Furfey 
will continue his studies of the first centuries, so rich in possibilities. 


With commencement day just around the corner, why not 
consider presenting the young graduate with a well-bound missal 
or bible, or with a holy Mass offered for his spiritual and temporal 
welfare in the life now opening to him? 
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Cardinal Van Roey speaking at the Liturgical Week, Nivelles, 
Belgium: ‘“‘My presence here is an act that speaks more loudly 
than words. It is not simply an expression of sympathy, but an 
encouragement, an approbation of your efforts. . . . I have a pro- 
found impression that the Holy Spirit is working in souls and 
that He is raising up everywhere a magnificent effort towards 
good. The liturgy is particularly important, for it is not a mere 
segment, apart and autonomous, of Catholic life. No, it is to per- 
vade everything. It has a great role to play, and in every domain 
of Christian life: parishes, schools, Catholic Action, social works. 
... The liturgy has to concern itself with the needs of the present 
day. Its great task is to make better understood and better appre- 
ciated the worship of the Church: for the lack of understanding 
of this worship is one of the principal causes of dechristianization. 
No effort may be spared to convey to the faithful the meaning of 
the Mass. . . . I rejoice exceedingly at all that I witness in the 
liturgical movement. . . . I desire that teachers consider it their 
high calling to instil the liturgical sense into the souls of our 
youth. . . . Between the liturgical movement and Catholic Action 
there is the closest bond, for the liturgy must penetrate every- 
where, and Catholic Action must be based on it. My ardent wish 
is for the continued success of the liturgical movement, and it is 
with a full heart that I extend to you for this intention my paternal 
blessing’’ (Questions Liturgiques et Paroissiales, XXIV, pp. 230- 


1). 


“Statistics are not merely misleading: they are all wrong. 
Instead of statistics of Catholics who go to church, give me statis- 
tics of Catholics who don’t. Positive statistics act like a drug: 
they encourage one to pat oneself on the back and then go to 
sleep. For a year at least all the statistics of the diocese should be 
negative: statistics of children who are not baptized, not confirmed; 
of Catholics who do not make their Easter duties, who do not 
marry in church; statistics of people whg should be converted and 
are not. Let them be negative anyway, and our arm chairs will be 
emptier than they usually are."-—Canon Jackman in Holy Rood- 
lets. 


Trimmings:—The liturgy radiating into daily life: ‘Next 
Wednesday, on his feast day, we shall have a bunco party in the 
school hall in honor of St. Joseph.’’ (A pulpit announcement.) 

—‘‘Twenty-four new ways of assisting at Mass!’’ (Advertis- 
ing circular for a new book on the Mass. ) 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


“BLACK OR FERIAL MASSES?” 


To the Editor:—I was very glad to see the articles of Father Ellard on 
frequent Requiem Masses. Something certainly should be done about the 
matter. But I doubt whether his line of argumentation will produce the 
effect he, and so many of us among the laity, ardently desire. I am afraid 
it is not always a question of devotion to the poor souls, nor of scruples 
as to whether the Mass of the day may be used if the stipend is for a 
deceased. The priest who said “All those beautiful Masses, and we never 
get a chance to say them,” deserves the special prominence Father Ellard 
gives him. Without feeling bitter about the matter, and without wishing 
to sound bitter, I may be permitted the remark that our Reverend clergy 
are not exempt by their vocation from the common temptation of fol- 
lowing the path of least resistance. It’s like our usual lay preference for 
remaining with the rosary, instead of taking the trouble to go also to 
the psalms and other prayers for a more varied (and helpful) spiritual 
diet. But the day by day “black Masses” are really quite hard on the 
man in the pew who earnestly wants to guide his life by the thoughts 
and inspirations Mother Church offers so lavishly in the liturgical year. 

I religiously refrain from criticizing those whom God has given us 
as pastors. Neither are the above thoughts meant as criticism. But I do 
venture to suggest them to your priest-readers with all due respect, and 
with the warmth of sincere conviction. 

Devotedly in Christ, 
(Mr.) J. A. RYAN 
Cleveland, Ohio 


NEXT? 


To the Editor:—It was with a great deal of interest that I read your 
plea in the March issue of OraTE Fratres for a seminarian in each semi- 
nary to spread your periodical among his fellow students. For it was the 
answer to a desire that has been in the back of my mind for some time. 
However, since the permission of the rector of the seminary is required, 
it is necessary that I know more about the special rate for seminarians, 
and any other pertinent details. And it is for this purpose that this letter 
is written. 
Sincerely in Christ, 
M. 

Illinois 

(Editor’s Note: A good beginning has now been made. Who will be 
next to volunteer as “agent provocateur” among his fellow seminarians? 
To keep the record up to date, we may add that the original bundle of 
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seventy copies to the New York seminary has been increased to seventy- 
nine. If there were a corresponding interest among all our future priests, 
throughout the country, what an “awakening of the Church in the minds 
and hearts of the faithful” could confidently be logked forward to!) 


“THE LITTLE CLERGY” 


To the Editor:—I have just read your note (April issue, p. 282) on altar 
boys, for whom we are, so it appears to me, doing very little in our 
devotional and liturgical literature. I sincerely hope your note will encour- 
age friends of “the little clergy” to produce more literature for them. 
And here is a practical thought. At the times of book advertising there 
appear lists of books, large and small, for priests, for the newly ordained, 
for nuns, etc., etc. Should not some publisher add a list, however small, 
of books, booklets, pamphlets, etc., for the altar boys—books to be 
bought by them, bought for them, distributed to them, donated to them, 
by the pastor, by friends, by parents, by nuns, by sisters and brothers, by 
godparents? Perhaps you will have a chance to suggest this in print. I 
know from experience—for I am now well over sixty years at the altar— 
that the “first assistants” to the celebrant very often do not get the 
spiritual attention and formation that is rightly theirs. 
In Domino, 
(Rev.) B. 
Wisconsin 





ie] 


BOOK REVIEWS 


THE HOLY SACRIFICE OF THE MASS. A Text for Religious Discussion 
Clubs. St. Anthony Guild Press, Paterson, N. J. 1940. Pp. 275. Paper, 
$.50. 


THE MASS AND THE LITURGICAL YEAR. By Rev. Rudolph G. Bandas. 

Catechetical Guild, St. Paul, Minn. 1939. Pp. 96. Paper, $.25. 

Prepared as a discussion club manual for the Confraternity of Chris- 
tian Doctrine, The Holy Sacrifice of the Mass is admirably suited to its 
purpose. The book, generously proportioned and wisely priced, is one 
which laymen can read with ease and pleasure; for the style is agreeable, 
the presentation of material both logical and direct. There are half a 
dozen units comprised in the whole, the first being on sacrifice in general 
and the Mass in particular, the next four on the history and parts of the 
holy Sacrifice, the last an “application” to Catholic Action. We admire 
the spirit that animates these pages, illuminating facts from within and 
stimulating most unobtrusively to discussion. 

Not everything in the manual, however, is quite ideal. Too many 
obiter dicta and misconceptions of the so-called “old school” have crept 
in: e.g., “The Church used Latin in the beginning. She never changes 
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her faith, and therefore she never changed the casket of words in which it 
is enshrined” (p. 86). Then, too, some of the “Religious Practices” sug- 
gested at the end of each lesson are too broad to be altogether practical. 
Thus the study club member may feel rather helpless who finds these 
two, and these only, at the end of lesson seven: “1. Live over again with 
Christ His life on earth through the liturgical year. 2. Imitate the cour- 
age and heroism of your favorite saints” (p. 69). But these flaws are of 
minor import, and certainly not sufficient to lessen appreciably the worth 
of the handiest text of its kind we have seen. 

A considerable number of facts about the Mass have been gathered 
together, arranged in orderly fashion, and given a straightforward presen- 
tation by Father Bandas in The Mass and the Liturgical Year, though not 
without suffering a certain desiccation in the process. Each of the eight 
chapters closes with a good list of questions for discussion. The illustra- 
tions, quite numerous, are of uneven quality; the symbols are excellent, 
but the priest pictured at different stages of the Sacrifice shows a for- 
getfulness of rubrics that has a reprehensibility of its own in a manual of 
instruction. 


K. D. 


DIE KIRCHE ALS DER MYSTISCHE LEIB CHRISTI NACH DEM 
APOSTEL PAULUS. (The Pauline Doctrine of the Church as the Mys- 
tic Body of Christ). By Dr. Alfred Wikenhauser. Aschendorff, Muenster 
in Westfalen, Germany. Pp. viii-244. Paper, RM. 4.20. 

This important study of Pauline ecclesiology was not written primar- 
ily for the theologians’ limited circle, but for wider groups, lay and 
clerical. Its purpose is to supplement the customary speculative and his- 
torical expositions of St. Paul’s teaching on the subject with a biblico- 
theological presentation. Thus also, it aims to clarify the Pauline concept 
of the body of Christ from the specifically scriptural-dogmatic point of 
view rather than in the light of the history of religion. 

In the first part, which is more general, the author outlines the basic 
principles of St. Paul’s concept of the Church. Under the captions 
“ecclesia,” “saints,” “elect,” he shows the relations with hellenism and 
with the Old Testament. The author emphatically contradicts the view 
that primitive Christianity had a purely spiritual ideal of the Church 
and he clearly shows that St. Paul knew objective norms, ecclesiastical 
law, local and universal authorities in the Church. St. Paul did not regard 
the Church as made up of independent democracies governed directly 
by the Spirit. 

The second part treats in detail of the Church as the body of Christ. 
The author takes the principal letters of St. Paul and the letters of 
captivity (Col. and Eph.) separately in two chapters. Chapter three is 
devoted to the more purely historical consideration. The net result of this 
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second part can be summarized as follows: In the principal letters St. 
Paul speaks of the body of Christ as the mystic unity of all of Christ’s 
faithful with a variety of membership, and Christ Himself is the power 
dwelling in this body. In the letters of captivity Paul writes about the 
Church as the body and Christ as the head of this body. Chapter three 
first of all shows the clear distinction between theological content and 
linguistic forms of expression and then proceeds to deny that the theo- 
logical content of the mystic body doctrine is derived from hellenism or 
gnosticism. Only the linguistic form of expression (and here only the 
figure of a body-organism to express community) derives from hellenistic 
sources. In the author’s explanation of origins he follows the view of 
H. Schlier and E. Kaesemann over against the views of Albert Schweitzer. 
Rawlinson, etc., being aware, however, of the critical limitations and 
provenance of the view he espouses. 

Dr. Wikenhauser deserves our gratitude for his exegetically precise 
exposition of the Pauline idea of the body of Christ. His volume has 
already become the standard work on the subject. 


<¢ 


THE SACRIFICE OF THE CHURCH. An Analytical Study of Liturgy. By 

Joh. Hartog. Hollandia, Baarn, Netherlands. 1939. Pp. 173. Cloth, n.p.g. 

The author states that “this study is the condension of the Thesis” 
which procured for him the degree of Doctor of Divinity “in the Western 
University” (?). In more ways than one it is a curious book. While the 
author seems to possess a certain amount of understanding of English, 
the work literally superabounds in errors both of spelling and construc- 
tion—several of them on every page, at the very least. It is a pity he did 
not submit his study to competent and thorough-going revision and 
correction before publication. 

From reading the book one gathers that the author is deeply inter- 
ested in the great problem of reunion and that he is keenly conscious of 
the part the liturgy must play in its solution. Throughout he displays 
an astonishing knowledge of the Rites, both Eastern and Western, as well 
as of the varying practices of the many heretical sects. Indeed, this study 
offers a mine of interpretative information on all these matters; especially 
interesting are the author’s frequent references to and comments on the 
various Protestant “liturgical movements.” But from the reading of The 
Sacrifice of the Church it is difficult to determine what the author’s own 
position is. He seems to stand above and outside all the things of which 
he writes—praising here, condemning there, just as seems best to him. 
His bibliographical notes wander over a wide range; he quotes with equal 
facility Catholic, Orthodox and Protestant writers. 

G..3. &. 
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YOUR CATHOLIC LANGUAGE. Latin with the Missal. By Mary Perkins. 

Sheed & Ward, New York, N. Y. 1940. Pp. 222. Cloth, $2.00. 

Books of this kind, holding out the promise that “you will find 
yourself at the end of the game At Your Ease in the Latin Tongue” 
(blurb on jacket), intrigue language teachers. We imagine that music 
teachers are affected much the same way by the “learn-to-play-the-piano- 
in-six-weeks” type of advertising. 

Much as we share the author’s desire that some miraculous short-cut 
to learning the Church’s official language might be found, we greatly 
fear that her proposed method is quite inadequate to afford a working 
knowledge of such a highly inflected language as Latin, whether ecclesias- 
tical or classical. 

If you want to learn, as the book promises, to “read a page of 
Augustine as easily in Latin as in English” (p. 3), an intensive drill 
in vocabulary, phrases, and sentences would seem indispensable. For 
Augustine above all! Granted that the ordinary Latin course often leaves 
very much to be desired, and that not infrequently it is made an unnec- 
essary drudgery, yet a book offering a thousand words of vocabulary, with 
neither phrase nor sentence exercises, cannot possibly give a knowledge of 
Latin that three and four (and eight!) years of the traditional method 
do not always achieve. 

On page 5, the author says, “If you have never studied any Latin, 
it will, of course, take more time for you to become familiar with case- 
endings and such.” That is putting it rather mildly. We have yet to meet 
the teacher who is not convinced, through hard experience, that it takes 
a very long time and a goodly amount of orderly memory work to become 
familiar with case-endings and such. English is not inflected. Latin is 
highly inflected. There is a great bridge to cross if you wish to learn 
Latin. 

On page 5 we also read, “The first part will be the worst, especially 
if you have never thought much about Why Grammar, but it should all 
improve suddenly somewhere near the middle of the book.” For our part, 
we fear that the student will find himself in a genuine maze about the 
whole thing if he perseveres to the middle of the book. 

The language question in the liturgy is not easy of solution. This 
book is a noble attempt, but it does not solve the problem. If we cannot 
have the vernacular for at least a part of the liturgy, we will have to be 
satisfied with translations, or we will have to knuckle down to a study of 
Latin which, to all who have not some share in the charism of tongues, 
will involve time and trouble. Latin can be learned without the aid of a 
teacher. But it demands considerable application, and very definitely is 
not “‘a game.” 

The selection of readings is good, though the transposition of words 
in the interlinear is at times confusing. The book will however be of value 
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to that growing number of persons who, with some high school or college 
Latin as a background, desire to become better acquainted with the litur- 
gical texts. 

We heartily sympathize with and applaud the objective of the author 
—the same objective that underlies her valuable At Your Ease in the 
Catholic Church; but we regretfully conclude that in the present volume, 
due to the nature of the problem, she has fallen short of achievement. 

A. Z. 


The following books and pamphlets were recently sent to the Liturgi- 
cal Press. Their mention here does not preclude a more extensive notice 
later. 

THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO., Milwaukee, Wis.: Christian Life and Wor- 
ship. By Rev. Gerald Ellard, S.J. Revised and Enlarged Edition. 1940. 
Pp. xxii-420. Cloth, $3.50. 

BURNS OATES AND WASHBOURNE, LTD., London, England: The 
Benedictines of Caldey. By Peter F. Anson. 1940. Pp. xxx-205. Cloth, 
7s 6d. Liturgical Asides. By Dom Hubert van Zeller, O.S.B. 1940. Pp. xv- 
146. Cloth, 3s 6d. The Sunday Collects Simply Explained. By Rev. E. 
C. Messenger. 1940. Pp. x-154. Cloth, 6s. 

B. HERDER BOOK CO., St. Louis, Mo.: The Catholic Church. A Course of 
Sermons. By Most Rev. Tihamer Toth. Translated by V. G. Agotai. 
1940. Pp. 326. Cloth, $3.00. Catholic Social Theory. By Rev. Wilhelm 
Schwer. Translated by Bartholomew Landheer. 1940. Pp. xvi-360. 
Cloth, $2.75. Jeanne Jugan. Foundress of the Little Sisters of the Poor. 
By Very Rev. Canon Helleu. Translated by Mary Agatha Gray. 1940. 
Pp. xii-174. Cloth, $2.00. Our Lady of Fatima. By Msgr. Finbar Ryan, 
O.P. 1940. Pp. 187. Cloth, $1.75. 

MONASTERE D’AMAY, Chevetogne, Belgium: Liturgie Comparée. Conférences 
faites au Prieuré d’Amay. By A. Baumstark. 1940. Pp. 280. Paper, 27 
Belg. francs. 

REV. PETER M. RINALDI, S.C., Tampa, Fla.: 1 Saw the Holy Shroud. 
Pamphlet, 25 cents. 

THE QUEEN’S WORK, St. Louis, Mo.: Practical Methods for Practical Cate- 
chists. By Rev. Aloysius J. Heeg, S.J. Pamphlet, 25 cents. How to Teach 
the First Communicant. By Rev. Aloysius J. Heeg, S.J. Pamphlet, 25 


cents. 

SAN FRANCISCO, Las Casas, Chile: Liturgia de la Santa Misa. By Fr. Odorico 
de Laurisa, O.Cap. Pamphlet, n.p.g. La Santa Misa alma de la Accién Cato- 
lica. By Fr. Odorico de Laurisa, O.Cap. Pamphlet, n. p. g. 

SOCIETY OF THE LITTLE FLOWER, Chicago, Ill.: A Passion Flower of 
Carmel. By Rev. Joachim Smet, O.Carm. 1940. Pp. viii-152. Cloth, 
$1.00. 

OUR SUNDAY VISITOR PRESS, Huntington, Ind.: Civilization’s Builder 
and Protector. By Most Rev. John F. Noll. 1940. Pp. 191. Cloth, $1.00. 
The Decline of Nations. Its Causes and Cure. By Most Rev. John F. Noll. 
1940. Pp. x-424. Cloth, $1.50. Prophets and Kings. Great Scenes, Great 
Lines. By Rev. James M. Gillis, C.S.P. 1940. Pp. 96. Paper, $.20. Great 
European Monarch and World Peace. Compiled by Anthony J. Beck. Pam- 
phlet, 5 cents. My College Daze in the Youth Movement. By Mark Gross. 
Pamphlet, 5 cents. 
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